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^ * THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY UNIVERSITY. 



AN occasion like the present largely dictates the topic 
i to be considered. We return here, most of us, from 
surroundings widely different from those which 
prevail at this commencement season, and under the 
shadow of the University. With loyalty to old associa- 
tions we find a balm in the prevailing intellectual atmos- 
phere. It is like seeking refuge and rest in cloistered 
shades remote from the din and turmoil of the working 
world. We yield gladly to Learning's gracious influences 
and once more become imbued with the thoughts and 
the spirit of the past. It is well to recall and cherish as 
long as possible the scholarly impulses which were once 
our experience, but which vanish all too soon. 

" AH scenes must close ; but as they go 
Into the past they backward throw 
A light which lingers till the spell 
Is broken of their last farewell." 

It has been your fortune, as it has been mine, on these 
recurring anniversaries, to listen to discussions of such 
topics as " The relation of the scholar to his age," and 
the " Obligations of society to higher education." I ask 
you to consider with me to-day another side of this sub- 
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4 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY UNIVERSITY. 

ject ; the " Obligations of the university to the commu- 
nity." Are they fulfilled ? If not, what is necessary to 
their fulfilment ? 

These obligations, I think, arise from the circumstances 
of the foundation and the maintenance of our university 
system. In this country, the State has not, as a rule, 
adopted the policy of establishing and supporting institu- 
tions for higher education. Whilst it recognizes that 
part of the basis of a successful democracy is the educa- 
tion of its citizens, it is satisfied to provide, more or less 
inadequately, only for primary and secondary schools. 
It apparently adopts the principle that a limited degree 
of mental culture is sufficient for good citizenship. It 
acknowledges only partially that the good citizen must 
be a useful citizen. It makes little or no provision to 
develop such utility, but leaves that function to accident 
or other methods. 

Our universities, therefore, owe their existence and 
maintenance chiefly to individual rather than to public 
contributions. It is fortunate that so many men recog- 
nize their personal obligations and privileges in this re- 
spect. Their purpose has been the promotion of the 
general welfare of the community, and in their view 
the establishment and support of institutions for higher 
education have been the best means to this end. In 
many cases, men who have themselves not enjoyed such 
advantages have been foremost in their benefactions for 
this purpose. As illustrating this fact, the names of 
John A. Sheffield, Asa Packer, Ezra Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, and others may be instanced. Some at least 
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of these benefactors have not themselves been able to 
formulate the most effective methods of accomplishing 
their objects. This duty has devolved on college trustees 
and faculties, and their responsibility for effective use and 
administration is correspondingly increased. 

The number and the capitalization of collegiate institu- 
tions in America are a measure of the responsibility thus 
incurred. Independent of colleges there are one hun- 
dred and forty-five so-called universities in the United 
States to-day. Germany has twenty-one. A writer in 
the Educational Review for May, 1894, gives statistics 
of the cost of educating a college student in thirty-two 
leading colleges and universities, including Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, and the University of Ver- 
mont. He makes the average cost £233 a year per 
student for the thirty-two institutions, whilst a writer in 
the North American Review for February, 1898, calcu- 
lates the cost of educating a student in the grammar 
schools at $$ per year. Thirty students, therefore, could 
be educated in the public schools at about the expendi- 
ture for one university student. The writer argues from 
this that our educational system is top-heavy. These 
figures, moreover, represent only actual expenditure. If 
interest on capital were taken into account, the amount 
per capita would be much greater. It is no new state- 
ment that most, if not all, of our colleges and universities 
not only live up to their means, but beyond them. Yale 
University, with an endowment of over #4,500,000, and 
Columbia/ with #6,000,000, complain of inadequate reve- 
nue. Princeton, although it received a large increase of 
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endowment two years ago, finds it difficult to live within 
its means, and faces the alternative either of an increase 
of fees or of soliciting further donations to its invested 
fund. Cornell received from its founder #670,000, and 
#4,000,000 in addition were added to its capital by the 
wise handling of its land grant under his management. 
Several millions have since been donated, and yet it 
finds it hard to keep expenditure within income, and is 
embarrassed when new buildings and additional facilities 
are required for the steady increase in the number of 
students. The University of Pennsylvania runs behind 
#1,000 a day, if its own estimate is accepted of require- 
ments to meet ordinary expenses and provide for needed 
facilities. Harvard University has an endowment of 
about #9,000,000 and spends #1,000,000 annually, but 
reports every department in pressing need. Chicago 
University, although already representing a capital of 
#12,000,000 and numbering two thousand students, con- 
siders itself in straitened circumstances, and it is said 
that President Harper has asked for #5,000,000 more 
endowment in order to cover an annual deficit of about 
#200,000. It is in accord with the genius of our people 
and our love for education that no other nation has so 
many institutions for higher education in proportion to 
its population. 

With so great a capitalization, then, the question is 
pertinent, " Have our universities justified the invest- 
ment?" Have they fulfilled their obligations? Have 
they given to the State and to the community value re- 
ceived in men trained for civil duties and for the conduct 
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of affairs, both in the professions and in business ? The 
reply is largely furnished by the universities themselves 
in their history and recent tendencies. 

Up to at least the middle of the present century our 
universities were a survival of a mediaeval model. Orig- 
inally evolved out of monastic schools, they were con- 
trolled by ecclesiastics for ecclesiastical purposes. The 
curriculum was based chiefly on the Greek and Latin 
languages, because in those languages most of the 
world's available wisdom was enshrined. It was indis- 
pensable to penetrate these lingual integuments to reach 
the kernel. Although the kernel in time became less 
comparatively important, the linguistic shell was magni- 
fied, and claimed in itself supreme value. Emphasis was 
concentrated on the dead languages and mathematics, to 
the neglect of the natural sciences. An Oxford Don, it 
is related, once replied as to science, " We know nothing 
of it here ; we do not even teach it." 

Our American universities were founded in the same 
spirit. Sixteen years after the landing on Plymouth 
Rock, Harvard College was established. In 1636, £400 
were voted for the establishment of a college, and in 
1838 the Rev. John Harvard, of Charlestown, gave it 
by his will £77,917 2d, and more than three hundred 
books as a further endowment, and, in virtue of the gift, 
the institution was given his name. The purpose of the 
foundation was stated to be " In order that the church 
might have able pastors, and that learning might not be 
buried in the graves of the fathers." The presidents of 
Harvard were at first invariably drawn from the pastor- 
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ates of churches in Boston and vicinity, and about one- 
half the early graduates were ministers of the gospel. 
Yale was founded in 1701 by a number of Connecti- 
cut ministers. The object set forth in the charter was 
" that youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences 
who, through the blessing of Almighty God, may be 
fitted for further employment both in church and civil 
state." 

Other American colleges followed these precedents, 
and the curriculum was for years substantially the same 
in all. Only in the latter half of this century has there 
been a tendency seriously to question the efficacy of 
existing methods. A new departure has resulted. Sci- 
entific and technical schools have been established; 
elective courses have been generally introduced; me- 
chanical departments and manual training have been 
provided; agricultural science is recognized; laborato- 
ries for practical work have become a feature; depart- 
ments dealing with social and political questions are 
included. Chicago University has a chair of transporta- 
tion, and the University of Pennsylvania, in its Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, recognizes the training 
of men for commercial and financial pursuits as a proper 
function of the university of to-day. 

All these movements are in the direction of more 
useful service and are a recognition by the universities 
of their obligations to the people. The gulf of separa- 
tion is being bridged. The days when the universities 
were isolated communities, living their own life and 
making and administering their own laws, have passed. 
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"Town and Gown" is no longer a phrase significantly 
indicating two antagonistic classes. 

This trend toward new methods in our universities, 
I think, sufficiently answers my question. It is an ad- 
mission that the curriculum of two hundred years ago 
is inadequate to-day. It is an effort to meet the demands 
of an era and of interests widely different from those 
of an age without railroads, or steamships, or manu- 
factures or electricity. 

Whilst, therefore, much has been accomplished by 
the universities in meeting the demands of the com- 
munity, more remains to be done. I venture to suggest 
some additional measures of service, although in doing 
so I am sensible that I may seem to rush in where wiser 
men fear to tread. 

I limit my view to the university, properly so called, 
leaving out of consideration the ordinary college. An 
admirable definition of the university is given as "an 
association of men for the purpose of study, which con- 
fers degrees which are acknowledged as valid throughout 
Christendom, is endowed, and is privileged by the 
State, in order that the people may receive intellectual 
guidance, and that the theoretical problems which pre- 
sent themselves in the development of civilization may 
be resolved." 

How can that function of intellectual guidance be 
fulfilled ? 

One obvious method is by books; by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of circulating libraries. The free 
library has been called " the people's University." The 
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establishment of free libraries, not only in our cities, 
but in the rural sections, is one of the most interesting 
movements of the day. In Massachusetts it is stated 
that all but ten of the cities and towns have free public 
libraries. In the United States there are nearly two 
thousand such agencies supported by general taxation, 
whilst the number established by private benefactions is 
legion. In New York State, under the care of the 
regents of the State University, about five hundred 
traveling libraries are maintained. Any community can 
have for six months fifty to one hundred of the choicest 
books for free use. Pictures are also circulated. Hun- 
dreds of carbon photographs of the best architectural 
subjects are lent for a time to the schools of the State 
successively. Smaller photographs and lantern slides 
are also made available. This is a precedent which may 
be profitably followed by many universities where the 
field is not already occupied. In a district of which a 
given university may be the centre, the number of books 
required would not be excessive. The cost would be 
moderate. No agency is better fitted than the university 
to make selection of books conducive to genuine intel- 
lectual culture. Ephemeral and vicious literature likely 
to be disseminated by incompetent donors and managers 
would be avoided. Advantages would accrue in both 
directions. The community would have needed guid- 
ance. The university would be brought into a relation 
of sympathy and appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity, which could hardly fail to promote its own best 
interests. 
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A second and analogous means of intellectual guid- 
ance is what is called University Extension. The Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
was organized in 1890. This educational method had 
already been in operation for seventeen years in England, 
under the auspices of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities. At its adoption it was intended to give people 
outside the universities very much the same instruction 
as within the university walls. This was found to be 
impracticable. The work, both in England and America, 
therefore, has become a series of lectures conducted in 
courses, each course dealing with a special topic, such 
as a historical or literary period. A syllabus of each 
course is issued with recommendations for reading, sub- 
jects for essays, and other data. The lecturer remains 
after his lecture to confer with those desiring further or 
special information. He encourages his hearers to write 
papers, conducts examinations if desired, and otherwise 
does all in his power for the intellectual guidance of his 
audiences. Whilst the American society has carried on 
such courses in Pennsylvania for eight years past inde- 
pendent of any other institution, universites have them- 
selves undertaken similar work. The University of 
Chicago has its own extension courses; as also have 
Colorado College, Rutgers College, and the Universities 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, Columbia and Brown and 
the University of the State of New York. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania offers to send lecturers, free of 
charge, to any community in Pennsylvania, which will 
provide the hall and the audience. It is estimated that 
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these various university extension courses touch annually 
from seventy-five thousand to one hundred thousand 
persons. In the experience of the American society 
it is estimated that ten per cent, of the audiences do a 
large amount of reading ; that at least five per cent, study 
the subjects seriously ; and that about one-half the latter 
class write papers and pass examinations. The small 
fees which are charged for these courses have covered 
five-sixths of the total expense involved. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest the advantages which are likely to 
accrue to both parties from this system. The relations 
established with the community and the appreciation 
evoked are certain to result in benefit to the university. 

A third method by which the university may enlarge 
its influence is by its increased attention to questions 
which concern the community. The social, political, 
and economic problems which affect the well-being of 
society, deserve at its hands the most complete and care- 
ful consideration. Its findings may be made known by 
both the methods to which I have already referred, viz. : 
by its circulation of books and its extension lectures. 
Certainly, no existing agency — the press and pulpit not 
excepted — is so well qualified by its investigations and 
utterances to exert a wholesome and needed influence in 
this variety of vital subjects. Whilst the question of a 
reform in our national currency is pressing for solution, 
why should not the university speak with authority, and, 
free from partisan bias, enforce those sound principles of 
finance which both history and science have established ? 
The growth of our cities has intensified the problems of 
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municipal government, and new methods are demanded 
by which the will of the people may be recorded and re- 
publican institutions be preserved. Is there no escape 
from the domination of Tammany or the political " boss" ? 
Or, is there some method by which, in the primaries, the 
vox populi may be more nearly vox Dei? In economic 
questions, is it not competent for the university, by its 
investigation of existing conditions, to speak with no 
uncertain sound and contribute substantially to the gen- 
eral prosperity? It is within the memory of many in 
this audience when the majority of American universities 
cast their influence in favor of free trade, and against the 
protection of our industries. Had that influence pre- 
vailed, we should not to-day be sending our textiles to 
Europe, our steel rails to Australia and China and Rus- 
sia, and our ships and machinery to all the nations of the 
world. There are not wanting to 7 day leading universi- 
ties which are still teaching the free-trade doctrines of 
John Stuart Mill and other English writers, although 
Mr. Mill himself is on record as declaring, '* I do not 
say that, if I were an American, I should not be a pro- 
tectionist." 

My contention simply is that it is the duty of the 
university, by independent investigation of conditions 
existing in its locality and time, to declare for such a 
policy as will best promote the welfare of its own con- 
stituency. To this end, the undergraduates should be 
encouraged to study practical problems and conditions, 
and formulate their conclusions in thesis and oration. 
It is a matter for rejoicing that, instead of enlightening 
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the community on the philosophy of Plato, or the 
grounds of belief in the immortality of the soul, the 
junior oration and the senior thesis to-day largely deal 
with the practical questions of the time and locality. 

There is one more method by which the university 
may discharge its obligation to the community, and that 
is, by the scope and character of its instruction. In this 
respect, further advance in the direction already adopted 
is demanded. The university should give both general 
education and training for a special calling or profession. 
It should not end its function with the Bachelor's degree. 
In fact, the abolition of the Bachelor's degree might be 
a positive benefit. It is measurably misleading. What 
particular art is the average college graduate proficient 
in ? What calling is he fitted to adopt except that of a 
teacher, and this not in all cases? Law, medicine, 
theology will not take him without further special prep- 
aration. Engineering, metallurgy, electricity demand 
additional preliminary training. Business does not seek 
but rather avoids him, preferring one more tractable and 
teachable. It is a hard lesson which he learns, that a 
knowledge, however thorough, of the classics, philos- 
ophy, and literature have not qualified him for bread- 
winning in the ordinary pursuits in which he finds men 
generally engaged. It may be said that his best powers 
of reasoning and judgment and imagination have been 
developed, but until he has learned to apply them to 
some practical end, he is like a workman with tools 
which he has never been taught to use. 

Of course it will be said that this is a low and un- 
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worthy view ; that better than all training in a calling is 
the general culture, the liberal, humanizing, broadly, 
rounded education which makes the man first before 
making the lawyer, the doctor, the merchant. This 
position may be conceded up to a certain point. No 
man can know too much. In every walk of life there is 
likelihood of his being able to use to advantage all the 
powers and information which he may possess. Al- 
though this is pre-eminently an age of specialization, all 
fields overlap each other. The lawyer should know 
something of science, of banking, of trade, of transpor- 
tation. The engineer can utilize history, political econ- 
omy, logic, and rhetoric. The business man can make 
valuable his knowledge of physics, of language, and of 
literature. The politician will avail himself of every 
possible intellectual possession. But, in order that all 
these things be done, the user must have a pou sto ; he 
must have a vantage ground from which all his weapons 
may be discharged. 

For the last half century or more there have been two 
opposing parties in the field, — those defending education 
in the humanities for its own sake, and those demanding 
that it yield to utility. The latter have unquestionably 
been gaining ground. The demands of this practical 
age and the trend of events all lead in the latter direc- 
tion. Shall the classical course be abandoned ? Shall 
all education be merely technical ? 

I think both questions can be answered in the negative, 
and that the solution of the problem is in a combination 
of the two theories. Education for general culture and 
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training for a specific pursuit should both be accom- 
plished in the same course. It is the legitimate function 
of the university to lead to specialization. The original 
universities were special professional schools. That of 
Salerno was for medicine; that of Paris for theology; 
and that of Bologna for law. Let there be a return to 
this principle with full preliminary attention to general 
culture, and not only will all be accomplished that both 
contending parties claim, but the result will be a distinct 
advantage to the student and a benefit to the community. 
For the present, I am not dealing with the ordinary 
college ; but for an institution proposing to do full uni- 
versity work, I would formulate a course of five or six 
years, as might be required. For one-half or more of 
such course let the curriculum deal as at present with 
the humanities, the sciences, and all that makes for the 
broadest education properly so-called. At a fixed period, 
say at the end of three years, let the student elect the 
professional, or business, or scientific course, which will, 
as far as possible, qualify him for his proposed life work. 
The general course should thus eventually branch out in 
various directions, such as theology, engineering, medi- 
cine, architecture, law, chemistry, agriculture, business, 
transportation, and what not. To accomplish many of 
these specialties to-day in connection with a college 
course, requires six or seven years. A combined uni- 
versity course such as is suggested would, therefore, be an 
economy of time. It would measurably avoid duplicating 
some subjects which are common to both a college and 
a professional course. The degree finally conferred 
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should recognize the general culture as well as the 
special training, and would, therefore, differentiate such 
a curriculum from that of an ordinary professional or 
technical school. 

I cannot believe that the educational result would 
suffer, either in quality or extent The studies for a 
profession or calling would be fully as efficacious as the 
general course in calling out and developing the mental 
powers. In mechanical instruction the student derives 
more benefit from making a given part for an actual 
machine than from turning or shaping a piece to be 
thrown away. Will not the man studying for the degree 
of M. D. obtain more mental discipline and retain more 
intellectual furnishing in the study of anatomy than the 
student who pursues the same subject in a general cur- 
riculum with no definite end ? The educational value of 
the process and the subject are too frequently con- 
founded. It is close application, patient work, resolute 
effort, which count in developing mental power, strength 
of character, and self-command, no matter whether the 
subject be Greek or Egyptian hieroglyphics, metaphysics 
or mechanical processes, biology or book-keeping. 

I have spoken of business as one of the issues of the 
combined course of the future university. The word 
has not been carelessly used. 

I advocate a business course as one of the various de- 
partments of the University system. The studies which 
the future man of affairs should pursue would, most 
of them, be as broadly effective for friental culture and 
equipment as any in the preliminary curriculum. His- 
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tory, English, Book-keeping and Accounting, Commer- 
cial Geography, Political Economy, Stenography, the 
modern languages, especially Spanish, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Mechanical Drawing, Commercial Law, Social 
Science and Finance, are subjects both theoretical and 
practical which would be included in a business course, 
and which may well form the crown and flower of a 
university scheme. With an adequate training in these 
and cognate subjects, the graduate should find easier 
access to the business world. The question could no 
longer be raised, " Is a college education of any use to 
a business man ?" He would no longer be handicapped 
by the too prevalent impression that the A. B. degree 
indicates unfitness for practical pursuits. Instead of 
being at a disadvantage in comparison with the boy of 
seventeen or eighteen who enters as apprentice the store 
or office or factory, the graduate would be on a distinctly 
superior footing. 

The university should incorporate a business course 
not only in fulfilment of its obligations to the commu- 
nity but in self-defence. The policy of commercial 
education is gaining ground with rapid strides. Europe 
has emphatically and increasingly recognized its need 
and importance. Commercial high-schools have been 
for years in successful operation in Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Venice, Paris, Havre, and elsewhere. In the German 
empire alone there are fifty-five institutions of this class, 
whilst schools for higher commercial instruction and of 
university grade exist at Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Antwerp. At the latter point an international conference 
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on commercial education was held in April last. Eng- 
land is moving in this direction, and in our own country 
commercial high-schools have been established in Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia; whilst 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, a depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, has set a valu- 
able example of such a course as part of the higher 
education. Unless, therefore, our universities recognize 
this demand, they will have to meet a new and increasing 
competition from commercial courses in the secondary 
schools or from independent institutions of this char- 
acter. 

A further reason for such a course lies in the fact that 
to-day an increasing number of young men who have no 
profession in view enter our universities. A training for 
business will be, to many such, an unqualified benefit. 
Natural tastes, inherited responsibilities, qualification for 
political life, all will be served by a business training in 
the university. The probability is enhanced that many 
such by this fact will be saved from lives of elegant idle- 
ness and be led to careers of usefulness in the duties of 
citizenship. 

By a business course I do not mean one qualifying f° r 
mere trade and barter. I use the term as comprehend- 
ing that wide conduct of affairs involved in the varied 
pursuits of a practical age and country like our own. 
Merchandising, insurance, banking, importing and ex- 
porting, manufactures, shipping and transportation are 
among the interests which a business course should have 
in view. Our insurance companies have their branches 
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in many foreign centres ; our importers and bankers and 
shippers require connection with the systems of every 
civilized nation, and the time may not be far distant when 
New York shall supersede London as the financial capital 
of the globe. The transportation interests of the United 
States are second in magnitude only to the agricultural. 
Our railroads with their mileage of nearly two hundred 
thousand, and our inland water routes as connections, 
give employment to over a million people, representing 
with their families and dependents probably one-tenth of 
our total population. Our manufactures cover the widest 
range of products and find a market both at home and 
abroad for their textiles and type-writers, their steel rails 
and refrigerators, their bicycles and battleships. With the 
qualifications for these varied pursuits, involving as they 
do some knowledge of finance and accounts, of modern 
languages, of history, of physical geography, of the 
natural sciences, of mathematics and mechanics, the uni- 
versity has shown little or no sympathy. It accepts its 
obligations to train the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer. 
Should it not also provide training for pursuits perhaps 
equally involving the prosperity of the community and 
the well-being of the State ? 

Within the past sixty days our nation has experienced 
a new birth. The shots fired by Admiral Dewey in the 
harbor of Manilla have wrought a revolution in national 
sentiment and policy as marvelous as it has been sudden. 
Whether wisely or not, the policy of isolation seems to 
have been generally discarded. The teachings of the 
Fathers, from Washington down, no longer govern. 
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Territorial acquisition, so long resisted, seems inevitable. 
Our manifest destiny seems to point to the extension of 
free institutions, and with them commercial relations, to 
islands of the Pacific as well as of the Atlantic. The 
history, the resources, and the languages of new regions 
are to become part of our national interests. Our inter- 
national relations must be reconstructed; our political 
economy rewritten; our commercial connections ex- 
tended; our transportation facilities increased; our 
financial machinery enlarged and strengthened. Have 
our educational institutions no concern in these new 
conditions ? Are they prepared to do their part in train- 
ing men for the new responsibilities and opportunities 
which are before us ? 

Facing such obligations our universities approach the 
twentieth century with a broad field of opportunity 
opening before them. The developments of the past 
indicate the possibilities of the future. The American 
university which shall fully grasp its privileges and con- 
form to the new conditions will occupy a commanding 
position. It will be American in scope and purpose as 
well as in name. It will be a leader in all that concerns 
the prosperity of the individual and the welfare of the 
State. 
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